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Clark  M.  Hoffpau 


The  only  thing  besides  people  that  I 
claim  to  know  is  land.  The  greatest 
domestic  problem  facing  our  country 
is  saving  our  soil  and  water.  Our  soil 
belongs  also  to  unborn  generations. 
—Sam  Rayburn 


In  late  December  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
purchased  15,594  acres  of  prime 
hardwood  bottomlands  in  the  Honey 
Island  Swamp  area  of  St.  Tammany 
Parish.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tract 
is  primarily  marshland,  lending  itself 
to  waterfowl  usage,  sport  fishing,  and 
crawfishing.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
area  provide  ideal  habitat  for  deer, 
wild  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit  and  other 
forms  of  upland  game,  as  well  as  many 
types  of  wildlife. 

A  full  article  describing  this  impor- 
tant tract  of  land,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue;  however,  there  are  some  perti- 
nent remarks  that  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  Commission's  wildlife  man- 
agement area  program  and  the  vital 
importance  of  outright  purchase  of 
suitable  lands  to  be  dedicated  perma- 
nently for  public  recreational  use. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
manages  a  total  of  34  wildlife  areas 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  Waterfowl  Management  Area. 
The  acreage  involved  in  these  areas  is 
approaching  900,000  acres,  and  lands 
are  either  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Commission. 

They  provide  public  hunting,  fish- 


ing, camping,  boating,  bird  watching, 
nature  trails,  and  many  other  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation.  The  program 
is  now  approximately  1 1  years  old  and 
as  we  forge  into  its  second  decade,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  of  the  overall 
acreage  now  under  wildlife  manage- 
ment for  the  public,  the  Commission 
actually  owns  187,771  acres.  This  total 
was  reached  in  December  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Negotiations  are 
presently  underway  for  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  3,000  acres  which  will 
bring  the  total  amount  of  land  owned 
by  the  Commission  to  over  190,000 
acres. 

While  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
Commission  owns  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  lands  under  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  has  every  hope  of  expand- 
ing the  acquisition  program  during  the 
next  10  years,  there  are  two  important 
things  which  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  and  passed 
along  by  them  to  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana. 

The  first  is  that  the  approximate 
80  percent  of  lands  under  manage- 
ment are  under  lease.  While  these 
leases  are  in  good  standing  and  in 
good  faith,  they  are  subject  to  renewal 
at  various  times.  Even  the  most  op- 
timistic persons  should  be  aware  that 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  for 
some  reason  or  other,  existing  leases 
might  not  be  renewed.  The  loss  of  the 
Chicago  Mills  Wildlife  Managment 
Area,  largest  ever  under  Commission 
management  practices,  a  number  of 
years  ago  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
acreage  leased  to  the  Commission  for 


wildlife  management  purposes  can  be 
put  to  other  uses  for  economic  reasons. 

As  much  as  we  might  regret  chang- 
ing land  uses  and  the  substitution  of 
profit-producing  land  practices  in  lieu 
of  wildlife  management  operations,  it 
is  understandable  that  landowners 
have  every  right  to  use  their  lands  as 
they  see  fit— even  though  we  who  are 
in  wildlife  management  deeply  regret 
some  of  the  decisions  that  are  made 
regarding  land  usage. 

Undoubtedly  of  greater  importance 
is  the  fact  that  land  prices  are  soaring. 
Within  a  decade,  prices  will  probably 
be  out  of  reach  as  far  as  conservation 
agencies  are  concerned;  and  there  is 
the  visible,  rapid  destruction  of  lands 
providing  the  type  of  habitat  manag- 
ers of  wildlife  are  seeking. 

To  be  specific,  in  a  decade  or  more 
the  type  of  land  necessary  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  will  be  in  short  supply 
and  priced  beyond  the  means  of  wild- 
life agencies. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  accelerate  its  program  of 
land  acquisition  immediately,  and  that 
this  program  have  the  public  support 
that  it  needs  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  made 
substantial  steps  forward,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  cannot  insure  today's  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation  for  future  gen- 
erations without  additional  land  ac- 
quisition. It  is  a  program  that  cannot 
be  postponed.  We  are  running  out  of 
time  and  we  are  running  out  of  suit- 
able lands  that  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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Moss-draped  trees  provide  une- 
qualed  scenery  on  varied  terrain. 
Hunting  in  the  dense  wooded  areas  is 
good,  providing  occasional  bag  limits 
of  rabbit,  squirrel,  ducks  and  some 
deer.  In  the  swiftly  moving  mainstreams 
that  wind  in  and  out  of  the  land  areas 
the  fishing  action  is  better  than  most. 
And  as  an  undisturbed  backdrop  for 
nature's  drama,  the  scenic  beauty  is 
present  everywhere. 

If  this  description  sounds  like  a 
Never-neverland  you  read  about  only 
in  books,  abandon  the  thought  forever. 
Because  as  of  December  21  all  this 
became  a  reality  for  the  Louisiana 
sportsman  and  his  family  when  Gover- 
nor John  J.  McKeithen  signed  the  act 
of  sale  document  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  on  that  date  purchased  a 
15,594-acre  tract  of  land  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish  near  Honey  Island.  A  wil- 
derness paradise,  the  tract,  as  de- 
scribed above,  is  all  those  things  and 
bears  the  name  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

Funds  for  the  tract  were  appropriated 
by  the  Louisiana  legislature  during  its 
1971  fiscal  season.  It  was  announced 
at  that  time  that  pending  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  half 
the  cost  of  the  land,  at  $82.50  per  acre, 
would  be  met  in  matched  federal  funds. 
Recently  the  bureau  approved  the  site 
following  an  appraisal  of  the  property 

The  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management 
Area  comprises  a  setting  of  undisturbed 
ecology  where  nature  protects  itself  in  the 
ha  I  a  nee. 


in  accordance  with  the  bureau's  stan- 
dards. And  on  that  December  date  the 
entire  piece  of  property  became  a 
haven  for  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the 
naturalist,  the  family. 

The  tract  is  located  east  of  West  Pearl 
River,  less  the  lnterstate-10  right  of  way 
and  five  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  West 
Pearl.  The  total  cost  of  the  tract  was 
$1,286,555.33,  half  of  which  is  to  be 
refunded  the  state  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

What  did  Louisiana  get  for  the 
money?  Plenty  of  everything.  I  recently 
toured  the  tract  by  boat  and  found  it 
to  be  everything  one  expects  and  more. 
A  monumental  example  of  undisturbed 
ecology,  the  site  substantiates  Loui- 
siana's claim  to  "Sportsman's  Para- 
dise" and  is  sure  to  produce  for  the 
Louisiana  hunter  and  fisherman  sortie 
of  the  finest  outdoor  activity  available 
anywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  area  being  rich  in 
wildlife,  it  is  equally  serene,  relaxing, 
and  beautiful,  ideal  for  sporting  and 
recreation. 

Laced  along  winding  mainstreams 
and  bayous  amid  luring  backwater 
channels  and  lakes,  tall  trees  with 
overhanging  limbs  protect  and  support 
wild  animals  and  birds  and  produce 
habitat  where  hunters  can  find  game 
and  fisherman  can  find  shade  while 
angling  in  fresh  water.  Clearly,  the 
hunter  and  fisherman  can  relish  the 
opportunities  to  be  offered  by  the  lo- 
cale, but  the  land  also  lends  itself  to 
other  leisure  time  activities. 

For  instance,  the  scenic  landscaping  provides  nature  tours  for 


the  whole  family  to  enjoy.  The  winding 


Above— Because  of  the  numerous  wildlife 
that  inhabit  the  area,  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  proposes  to 
establish  nature  trails  and  observation 
points  for  the  hunter  with  a  camera.  Above 
right— Pull  of  tides  and  currents  gives  this 
hunter  the  "right  speed"  required  for  a  good 
evening  of  squirrel  hunting— right  from  the 
boat!  Obstacles,  like  the  matted  water 
plants  ahead  of  the  pirogue,  put  a  few  odds 
on  the  side  of  the  squirrel,  too.  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  is  entwined  in 
a  vast  network  of  main  river  systems  and 
shallow  tributaries. 


waterways  make  boating  a  pleasure  and 
the  unspoiled  timberland  opens  wide 
a  new  dimension  in  camping. 

Main  channels  of  West  Pearl  River 
are  deep  enough  for  pleasure  craft, 
which  can  be  launched  at  numerous 
places  all  along  the  tract.  Only  shore- 
line obstructions  to  free  cruising  can 
be  found  and  the  conscientious  boats- 
man  will  experience  no  navigational 
hazards. 

But  all  the  boating  doesn't  have  to 
be  done  in  the  mainstreams.  In  flat- 
boats,  outdoorsmen  can  travel  up  nar- 
row winding  bayous  and  tributaries  to 
even  more  scenic  landscapings.  Not  as 
fast  moving  as  the  mainstreams,  the 
bayous  allow  visitors  to  the  area  to  slow 
down  efforts  and  take  the  moments 
necessary  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 
There  are  shallow  lakes  too, which, 
sheltered  by  the  canopied  foliage, 
seem  to  erect  barriers  of  silence  for 
past-time  relaxation. 

The  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management 
Area  contains  all  types  of  terrain  from 
mud  banks,  where  water  birds  rest  be- 
tween feedings,  to  high  ground  which 
supports  all  forms  of  animal  life.  Camp- 
ing in  the  wilds  is  ideal  in  the  tract  and 
camping  sites  are  to  be  designated  to 
provide  full  use  of  both  land  and  water 
areas.  All  sites,  primitive  or  other- 
wise, will  be  marked  clearly  by  the 
commission. 

What  is  it  all  like?  In  a  nutshell  a 
typical  tour  looks  something  like  this. 
By  boat,  you  travel  up  West  Pearl  River. 
Settings,  everchanging,  accentuate  the 
unspoiled  and  unmarred. 

Mudbanks  which  would  ordinarily  be 
unappealing  to  the  eye  are  decorated 
with  half-exposed  tree  roots  that  add 
color  and  uniqueness  to  the  naturally 
landscaped  shorelines.  Partially  sub- 
merged stumps  and  logs  that  rise 
quietly  out  of  the  water  silhouette 
themselves  against  the  sun  to  give 
momentary  resting  places  to  sluggish 
turtles. 

As  the  boat  moves  along  making 
echoing  sounds  in  the  trees,  you  can 
see  several  small  turtles,  their  heads 


pointing  skyward  in  the  morning  sun, 
balanced  atop  a  downed  tree  that  ex- 
tends its  limbs  out  into  the  river  water. 
Frightened  by  the  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching boat,  the  little  creatures 
scurry  off  the  tree  and  drop  into  the 
mainstream,  bobbing  for  a  short  time 
on  the  surface  before  diving  to  escape 
the  intrusion. 

You  slow  your  outboard  as  you  round 
a  bend  in  the  river  and  forget  for  a 
moment  the  little  turtles.  Ahead  in  the 
lazy  river,  aquatic  plants  matted  to- 
gether adjacent  to  the  banks  float  on 
the  surface,  attracting  small  insects 
which  circle  the  foliage  looking  for  a 
place  to  land.  A  spider  catches  your 
attention  and  as  your  boat  drifts  along 
in  the  tide  you  watch  it  spin  its  intricate 
web  and  anchor  it  to  the  mats  of  water 
grass. 

Then  just  off  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
about  thirty  feet  away,  four  wood 
ducks,  four  of  many  thousand  found 
on  the  marshland  on  the  tract,  dis- 
turbed by  your  approach,  break  from 
concealment  near  the  bank  and  race 
in  formation  over  the  surface.  You 
study  their  flight  pattern  over  the  water 
as  wing-tip  to  wing-tip  they  soar 
smoothly  to  about  four  feet  over  the 
surface  and  follow  the  mainstream 
around  a  quick  bend.  Focused  intently 
on  the  flight,  you  watch  until  they  dis- 
appear. 

Once  again  you  settle  down  and 


await  the  next  activity.  Further  down 
the  river  you  bypass  a  sand  bar  and 
start  the  outboard  again,  just  as  a  large 
kingfisher  swoops,  low  on  the  water. 
The  sound  of  the  spinning  propeller 
causes  several  ibises  resting  on  over- 
hanging limbs  to  take  flight.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  the  large  birds  fly  free  from 
tree  to  tree  away  from  the  water's  edge 
and  the  sound  to  which  they  are  unac- 
customed. 

You  are  silent,  fascinated,  not  intent- 
ly but  compulsively,  and  you  look 
around  not  missing  any  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  movements. 

You  think  of  hunting  spots  and 
whether  this  area  would  offer  any  pos- 
sibilities. Everything  is  ideal,  you  de- 
duct. A  hunter  in  a  pirogue  could  drift 
along  ever  so  slowly  and  quietly  in  the 
current  and  pass  under  branches 
where  squirrels  may  be  hiding. 

Then  just  as  you  round  a  bend  you 
find  the  answer,  bold  and  affirmative, 
spying  down  from  a  thick  overhanging 
limb.  The  squirrel,  almost  as  if  he 
knows  you  won't  bother  him  on  this 
trip,  is  undaunted  by  the  clatter  of  the 
motor  and  remains  motionless  on  the 
limb,  gnawing  away  at  an  acorn. 

Slowing  the  motor,  you  engage  in  a 
staring  match  with-the  feasting  squirrel. 
He  nibbles  away  intermittently,  glanc- 
ing at  you  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
seemingly  unconcerned  about  your 
presence.  You,  less  conspicuous, 
focus  intently  on  the  furry  animal  and 
watch  his  every  movement  with  antici- 
pation. Finally,  he  appears  to  be- 
come bored  with  the  progress  not 
being  made,  utters  a  chirping  sound, 
and  scurries  out  of  sight  around  the 
concealed  side  of  a  huge  tree. 

Your  suspicions  concerning  hunting 
are  confirmed,  you  think,  but  what 
about  fishing?  How  good  is  it?  Are  the 
fish  game  and  hardhitting.  While  the 
thoughts  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind  you 
see  a  largemouth  bass  break  the  water 
just  off  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  fish 
strikes  again,  feeding  close  to  the  sur- 
face, and  you  barely  see  him  as  his 
yellowish-green  tail  fin  whips  on  the 
dive. 


Soon,  a  second  bass  breaks  a  bit 
more  distant  from  the  boat,  and  a  third 
hits  at  a  floating  insect  near  the  bank. 
Largemouth  bass  are  in  here,  you  think 
aloud.  You  remember  as  you  watch  the 
water  churn  that  these  fish  are  terrific 
fighters  and  will  strike  at  almost  any- 
thing that  moves;  you  remember,  too, 
that  they  feed  near  the  shore  where 
the  water  is  cool  and  swift.  And  you 
have  been  educated  in  the  use  of 
shiners,  minnows,  red  worms,  flashy 
lures,  and  other  forms  of  bait,  both 
artificial  and  live.  You  remember  all  this 
because  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you 
are  thinking  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  be  back  at  this  same 
spot,  sitting  in  a  flatboat  or  pirogue  and 
casting  into  those  tree  roots,  sub- 
merged limbs,  and  patches  of  water 
grass. 

Further  up  the  main  channel  you  see 
camps  here  and  there,  indicating  that 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  past 
others  have  shared  your  feelings  about 
the  area.  But  some  things  just  can  not 
be  described  fully,  and  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  is  one  of 
these  things.  It  must  be  seen. 

Offering  different  things  to  different 
people  and  something  for  everyone, 
the  tract  provides  a  naturally  undis- 
turbed habitat  where  all  forms  of  wild 
life  can  continue  to  flourish  and  be 
made  available  for  fishermen  and 
hunters,  while  giving  the  camper  and  his 


Upper  left—  With  wildlife  management  and 
public  cooperation,  the  area  will  remain  an 
7Utdoorsman's  dream,  a  recreational 
nenl,  and  a  wilderness  paradise, 
■i  hove— Swiftly  moving  mainstreams  that 
vind  through  ilie  acea  branch  off  along  the 
•ntire  rputes  into  tiny  backwater  channels 
itch  as  this  one  to  afford  nooks  and  crannies 
deed  for  fine  fresh  water  fishing. 


family  a  place  to  "get  away  from  it  all. 


If  you  wantto  boat,  you  will  find  many 


Above  center— The  highland  hunter  will 
also  find  the  area  most  productive.  Dense 
foliage  creates  good  cover  and  concealment, 
and  with  proper  camouflage  and  a  bit  of 
quiet  movement  the  odds  are  with  the  hunt- 
er. Above  right— A  paradise  for  hunters,  the 
Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
rich  in  all  types  of  wildlife,  making  it  a 
haven  the  year  round.  Indigenous  to  the 
locale  are  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit,  rail, 
waterfowl,  alligator,  nutria,  mink,  muskrat, 
otter,  beaver,  raccoon,  opossum,  fox,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  wading  and  passerine  bird 
life.  Opposite  right— Nature's  pin-striping 
is  done  intricately  in  Spanish  moss  which 
drapes  in  unusual  patterns  the  trees  that 
nearly  blanket  the  Pearl  River  management 
tract. 


hours  of  pleasure  in  skimming  overthe 
water.  The  camper  and  naturalist  can 
take  in  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings—the moss-covered  trees  that  grow 
tall  and  stately  or  bend  wearily  over  the 
channels  to  form  canopies  over  the 
waters,  the  birds  which  swoop  over  the 
water  picking  up  food  from  the  surface, 
occasional  deer  racing  in  leaps  and 
bounds  through  the  lines  of  trees,  the 
squirrels  and  rabbits  sneaking  along 
under  cover,  turtles  resting  on  logs, 
snakes  slithering  through  the  water— 
everything  is  there,  for  you  to  see, 
enjoy,  and  preserve. 

If  you  care  to  fish  for  largemouth 
bass  or  perch  you  can  take  a  flatboat 
into  the  small  backwater  lakes  and 
lagoons  or  drift  along  the  mainstreams 
and  try  your  luck.  Using  live  shiners  or 
minnows  or  your  favorite  lure,  attach 
the  bait  to  a  light  monofilament  line  on 
a  good  spinning  or  fly  rod,  drift  slowly 
in  the  current,  and  cast  close  to  the 
shoreline,  under  the  floating  mats,  be- 
tween downed  limbs,  or  directly  along- 
side the  roots  which  dip  into  the  chan- 
nels. 

Use  good  wrist  action,  reeling  tech- 
niques, and  proper  casting  and  it  won't 
be  long  before  you  will  be  lacing  a 
stringer  with  prize  bass  or  perch  and 
boasting  of  a  furious  fight  and  the  "big 
one  that  got  away." 

You  can  also  hunt  from  these  waters 
in  the  back  channels.  Because  there 
is  always  a  strong  tide  running  through 
the  mainstreams,  you  can  launch  your 
flatboat  and  drift.  Once  you  are  close 
to  the  shore  and  find  the  spot  that  looks 
just  right,  you  will  be  in  position  for 
some  excellent  tree  shooting.  The  tide 


will  pull  the  flatboat  directly  under  many 
of  the  overhanging  trees  and  you  can 
hunt  squirrels  and  rabbits  from  the 
boat,  quietly  and  effectively. 

There  is  action  to  be  gotten  on  land, 
too.  Because  the  tract  contains  high 
ground,  dry  and  abundant  in  dense 
woods,  you  can  steal  through  the  brush 
and  walk-up  squirrels,  turkey,  deer, 
rabbits  and  many  other  kinds  of  game. 
And  on  the  marsh  in  the  winter,  water- 
fowl are  abundant. 

The  management  area  has  been 
described  as  an  extremely  valuable 
wetland  habitat.  The  fact  that  it  is 
located  near  a  high  density  population 
area  makes  it  doubly  useful  to  the 
outdoorsman.  The  tract,  managed  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  will  be  operated  similar  to 
other  game  management  areas  in 
accordance  with  predescribed  regula- 
tions expected  to  be  set  following  this 
year's  deer  season. 

The  tract  is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  entrance  access  by  boat.  The  best 
way  to  get  onto  the  tract  is  by  launch- 
ing at  West  Pearl,  Middle  Pearl,  West 
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Above— In  addition  to  11,000  acres  of  cvpress-tupelo  gum  timber- 
type  and  3,000  acres  of  higher  elevation  land  on  the  north  end, 
there  are  1,500  acres  of  top  quality  marshland  in  the  southeast 
portion  which  will  support  excellent  duck  and  waterfowl  hunting. 
Opposite  page,  top— Freshwater  fish,  active  and  hungry  in  the  cool 
swift  waters  that  traverse  the  trad,  strike  hard  and  heavy  all  along 
the  banks  and  hide  under  foliage  that  attracts  food  sources. 
Anglers  drift  along  in  the  currents,  trying  to  entice  them  with 
live  bait  or  shiny  lures. 


Middle  Pearl,  or  East  Middle  Pearl  Rivers,  Morgan's  Bayou, 
Wastehouse  Bayou,  or  several  other 
small  bayous  and  canals. 

Present  launch  ramps  on  the  tract 
are  situated  at  the  Old  Highway  11 
landing  on  West  Pearl,  at  Davis  Land- 
ing, at  Indian  Village,  on  U.S.  190,  and 
at  East  Pearl,  West  Middle  Pearl,  Middle 
Pearl,  and  East  Middle  Pearl.  Additional 
boat  ramps  which  will  give  more  access 
sites  are  scheduled  for  construction  in 
the  future. 

What  is  included  in  the  natural  habi- 
tat? There  are  11,000  acres  of 
cypress-tupelo  gum  timber  type  in  the 
southeast  portion,  3,000  acres  of 
higher  elevation  on  the  north  end 
characterized  by  species  of  water,  wil- 
low, cow,  overcup,  and  turkey  oaks, 
and  the  remaining  1,500  acres  in  the 
southeast  portion  consisting  of  top 
quality  marshland,  said  to  be  excellent 
for  duck  and  other  waterfowl  hunting. 

Indigenous  to  the  area  are  some  deer, 
wild  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit,  rail  and 
waterfowl,  plus  alligator,  nutria,  mink, 
muskrat,  otter,  beaver,  raccoon,  opos- 


PE  ARLINGTON 


Present  in  Baton  Rouge  for  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  purchase  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  are:  (seated, 
from  left)  Mrs.  A.  Gruger,  chairwoman  of 
the  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion: Lamar  Gibson,  director  of  State 
Parks:  Roy  Hood,  regional  director  for  the 
BOR;  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen;  Clark 
M.  Hoffpauer,  director  of  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission;  (standing, 
from  left)  Dewey  U  ills,  outdoor  recreation 
coordinator;  R.  K.  Yancey,  assistant  direc- 
tor Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission;  James  L.  Winfree,  commis- 
sion member;  Jerry  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
commission;  H.  Clay  Wright,  \ice-chair- 
man;  Jimmie  Thompson,  commission  mem- 
ber; Joe  L.  Herring,  chief  of  Game  Division; 
and  Lloyd  J.  A  utin,  commission  member. 


sum,  fox  and  a  wide  variety  of  wading 
and  passerine  bird  life.  Other  types  of 
forest  game  and  wildlife  can  be  found 
throughout  the  tract,  and  the  numerous 
lakes  and  channels  support  excellent 
sport  and  commercial  fishing.  Addi- 
tionally, crawfish  production  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  tract  has  increased 
to  yield  a  large  harvest  by  both  sport 
and  commercial  takers. 

The  total  acreage  is  bisected  by 
lnterstate-10  and  lies  approximately 
three  miles  east  of  Slidell,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  West  Pearl  River,  on 
the  east  by  East  Pearl  River,  and 
extends  about  four  miles  north  of  1-10 
and  south  to  U.S.  190. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  many  objectives  for 
the  tract.  In  addition  to  the  preservation 
of  bottom-land  hardwoods  which  are 
rapidly  disappearing  in  vast  acreages, 
the  commission  will  maintain  and  inten- 
sively manage  all  wildlife  species  found 
on  the  land  and  native  to  this  area  to 
provide  huntable  populations.  The  tract 
is  also  a  great  step  in  meeting  the 


ever-increasing  demand  for  public  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Existing  lakes  and  streams  will  be 
managed  to  provide  high  quality  sport 
fishing,  and  the  1,500  acres  of  marsh 
is  expected  to  be  preserved  to  yield 
good  waterfowl  hunting. 

One,other  aspect  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation has  been  incorporated  in  initial 
planning.  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  land  to  metropolitan  areas,  the  tract 
is  to  be  developed  and  maintained  for 
activities  in  addition  to  sporting— nature 
photography,  camping,  primitive  camp 
sites,  nature  trails,  observation  points. 
Regulations  governing  other  game 
management  areas  shall  apply  at 
Honey  Island  and  commission  agents 
will  handle  the  enforcement  and  devel- 
opment duties  to  assist  the  Louisiana 
outdoorsman  and  his  family. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  is  a  wilder- 
ness paradise,  "the  spot"  for  young 
and  old  alike.  It  is  the  answer  to  a 
sportsman's  prayer  and  existing  proof 
that  "Beauty  is  not  caused— it  is." 
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Y  DEFINITION,  pyracantha, 
meaning  "thorn  tree,"  is  a  Eurasian 
thorny  evergreen  or  half-evergreen 
shrub  of  the  rose  family,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  corymbs  of  white  flow- 
ers, and  small  reddish  pomes. 

Its  brilliant  contrasting  colors 
compliment  almost  any  exterior 
decor  and  have  been  used  in  past 
years  by  landscapers  wanting  to  add 
extra  finishing  touches  to  distinctive 
Southern  gardens. 

But  nature  did  not  fashion  the 
bush  only  for  its  ornamental  value. 
Pyracantha  berries,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  several  other  ingredients, 
will  yield  some  of  the  finest  flavored 
jelly  this  side  of  mayhaw.  And  best 
of  all,  the  recipe  and  procedure  is 
a  simple  one. 

Many  persons  have  repeated 
countless  times  to  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bor the  old  tale,  "Pyracantha  berries 
are  poisonous!" 

It  is  not  known  how  this  four  word 
sentence  even  got  into  formulation, 
but  to  say  the  least  it  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Many  forms  of  wildlife 
for  eons  have  used  the  pomes  of  the 
pyracantha  for  a  primary  source  of 
food. 

While  pyracantha  was  being  re- 
searched, it  was  learned  that  the  jell 


lege  students  admitted  that  during 
"hard  times"  when  they  were  work- 
ing their  way  through  school,  pyra- 
cantha pomes  were  collected,  pre- 
pared into  jelly  in  chemistry  class, 
and  eaten  as  a  staple  with  crackers 
and  relished  as  a  student's  delicacy. 
A  few  years  ago  the  recipe  made  its 
rounds  in  Arcadia,  and  just  recently 
north  Louisiana  was  introduced  to 
the  jelly  on  a  local  television  pro- 
gram. And  these  are  but  a  few  ac- 
counts of  the  plant's  palatable 
usage. 

According  to  the  recipe,  the  ber- 
ries should  be  picked  when  deep 
red,  washed,  and  the  stems  removed. 
Then  for  each  pound  of  berries  one 
cup  of  water  is  added  to  a  large  pot, 
the  berries  dropped  in,  and  boiled 
for  20  to  25  minutes  or  until  the 
pomes  pop  open. 

Drain  them  at  once  in  a  bag  made 
of  outing  flannel  or  several  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth,  and  when 
the  dripping  has  almost  stopped 
press  the  berry  bag  and  capture  the 
juices,  for  this  is  the  product  from 
which  pyracantha  jelly  is  made. 

Ingredients  include  seven  cups  of 
sugar,  three  cups  of  pyracantha 
juice,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  one 
box  of  Sur-)el,  and  five  tablespoons 


Mix  the  sugar,  pyracantha  juice, 
and  the  lemon  juice  together  in  a 
pot  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  Then  ad- 
ding the  Sur-)el  and  vinegar,  boil  the 
combinations  for  two  minutes.  Fi- 
nally, pour  the  reddish  mixture  into 
sterilized  jars  and  cap  with  wax. 

Depending  upon  your  taste  buds, 
pyracantha  jelly,  preferred  over  the 
commercial  jellies  by  those  who 
have  eaten  it,  can  be  served  with 
buttered  rolls  or  biscuits  for  break- 
fast, in  a  sandwich  for  snacks,  or  as 
an  accompaniment  with  meat  or 
poultry. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mrs.  Mildred 
Swift's  recipe  for  pyracantha  jelly, 
adapted  from  an  original  recipe  pro- 
vided by  William  F.  Kilgore  of  Ar- 
cadia, Louisiana,  has  been  tried  and 
tested  in  the  KNOE-TV  kitchens  in 
Monroe. 

Mrs.  Swift,  a  teacher  of  home 
economics  for  eleven  years,  an 
economist  for  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Extension  Service  for  29 
years,  and  host  of  a  daily  television 
cooking  show  for  the  past  18  years, 
was  listed  with  outstanding  honors 
in  the  7  959-63  volume  of  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women.  She  is 
also  the  author  of  two  top  selling 


searched,  it  was  learned  tnat  tne  jeny     oox  or  bur-|ei,  and  rive  tablespoons     also  tne  autnor  ot  two  top  selling 
recipe  is  not  at  all  a  new  one.  CoTa  of  vinegar.  cookbooks.  fm 


7.  Fishing  equipment,  like  hibernating  bears, 
tends  to  become  quite  dusty  and  disarranged 
during  the  slack  winter  months.  However,  a 
few  hours  of  effort  can  restore  tackle  to  a 
good-as-new  condition.  2.  There  is  no  way 
but  one  way  to  clean  uo  a  tackle  box,  and 
that's  savagely.  The  best  advice  is  to  dump 
the  entire  contents  out  of  the  box  and  start 
from  scratch.  Besides  producing  a  clean  box 
the  practice  will  serve  as  a  review  of  equip- 
ment, so  you  will  know  just  what  is  at  your 
disposal  on  the  next  trip  out.  3.  Whether  you 
fish  fresh  or  salt  water,  rust  proposes  the 
biggest  problem.  Tools,  hooks,  and  all  other 


IT  IS  AN  OLD  SOUTH  TRADITION  that 
advocates  "There  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  everything."  Applying  this  philoso- 
phy to  the  outdoor  scene  in  Louisiana 
then,  it  follows  that  "now"  is  the  time 
and  "wherever  you  are"  is  the  place 
to  pull  out  and  clean  up  all  the  fishing 
tackle  that  will  get  unlimited  use  this 
spring  ...  or  sooner. 

Slack  winter  months  are  ideally  suit- 
ed for  this  very  unpopular  but  essential 
chore.  Hunting  for  the  most  part  is  over 
and  it  will  be  several  weeks  yet  before 
the  fishing  really  picks  up.  So  since 
nothing  much  is  going  on,  why  not  pull 
out  your  rods  and  reels,  tackle  boxes, 
landing  nets,  and  other  paraphenalia 
from  behind  the  water  heater,  under  the 
workbench,  and  atop  the  shelves  in  the 
garage  and  give  it  all  a  good  once-over. 

With  the  proper  frame  of  mind  the 


entire  task  can  be  as  easy  as  one-two- 
three.  After  work  on  those  chilly  nights 
you  can  sit  before  the  television  set  and 
clean,  oil,  and  re-line  your  reels.  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  it  rains  is  a  good 
time  to  overhaul  and  lacquer  your  rods. 
And  checking  nets,  examining  life  pre- 
servers, and  renovating  tackle  boxes 
can  be  accomplished  quickly  during 
the  next  rerun  of  Gunsmoke.  Getting 
to  it  is  the  hard  part,  but  once  you  do 
it  is  all  downhill. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  started,  most 
anglers  agree,  is  with  the  tackle  boxes, 
since  those  cluttered  up  boxes  offer 
their  owners  surprise  and  mystery.  If 
you  are  like  hundreds  of  other  fisher- 
men you  have  lures  and  hooks  and 
gadgets  hidden  away  in  trays  in  the 
tackle  boxes  that  you  do  not  remember 
you  have. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  fish- 
ing with  friends  who  all  were  catching 
trout,  say,  on  the  funny  little  purple  lure 
with  the  yellowish-looking  frills  on  the 


Once  the  big  ones  move  in,  it's  far  too 

late  to  start  repairing  tackle  and 

other  gear.  It  is  a  happy 

angler  who  is 

FIXED 
TO  FISH 


tail,  the  one  you  wish  you  had.  Chances 
are,  when  you  clean  out  your  tackle  box 
you  will  find  one  of  the  little  gismos 
buried  under  a  corner  cushion  some- 
where. 

There  is,  therefore,  only  one  way  to 
clean  a  tackle  box— and  that  is  savage- 
ly! Don't  bicker  with  yourself.  Dump  out 
the  entire  contents  on  some  old  news- 
paper and  start  the  renovation  from 
scratch.  You'll  be  surprised  what  you 
find  hidden  in  the  nooks  and  crannies. 

Scrutinize!  Go  through  the  lures, 
plugs,  jigs,  and  other  artificials  and 
throw  out  the  ones  that  did  you  no 
good  last  year.  Be  honest.  Now,  take 
the  ones  that  paid  off  and  plan  to  buy 
a  few  more.  When  you  put  everything 
back  in  the  box  it  would  be  wise  to  put 
these  artificials  on  top  within  easy 
reach,  because  you  will  probably  use 
them  a  lot  again  this  year. 

Aside  from  the  disorganization,  the 
main  job  in  the  tackle  boxes  will  be 
removing  the  rust  that  accumulates  and 


settles  over  nearly  everything  metallic, 
whether  you  fish  fresh  or  salt  water. 

Wash  the  box  completely  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  before  replacing  its  con- 
tents. The  rust  on  tools  and  hooks  and 
swivels  can  be  removed  with  any  of 
several  types  of  chemical  rust  removers 
or,  by  the  old  standby,  steel  wool. 
Whichever  method  is  used,  however,, 
it  must  be  followed  by  the  application 
of  a  good  oil  to  retard  the  formation 
of  rust  on  the  newly  cleaned  gear. 

Then  in  some  kind  of  orderly  manner 
arrangetheboxfor  fishing— resharp- 
ened  hooks  here,  swivels  there,  leaders 
in  this  corner,  floats  and  sinkers  in  that 
corner,  lube  in  this  tray,  and  so  on.  It  is 
advisable  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  tackle 
boxes  with  either  sheet  cork  or  a  thick- 
ness of  foam  rubber.  The  addition  will 
help  prevent  rust  formation  on  the  tools 
that  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 


metal  objects  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  oiled  before  being  put  back  into  reno- 
vated tackle  boxes.  4.  Much  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  reel  itself.  It  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  to  remove  caked  grease 
and  water  corrosion,  the  line  at  the  spool 
should  be  checked,  and  the  entire  inner 
assembly  should  be  lubricated  with  specially 
made  reel  oils  and  greases.  5.  Special  fittings 
on  most  reels  and  designs  of  most  grease 
tubes  make  reel  lubrication  a  simple  matter. 
One  precaution,  however;  do  not  over- 
lubricate.  It  gives  a  messy  leak  to  the  angler 
and  is  strictly  unnecessary. 


A  clean  box  stirs  your  initiative  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  you  have  started 
cleaning  your  rods,  even  though  you 
did  not  plan  to  do  it  at  the  same  time. 

Fiberglass  rods  should  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap  to  remove 
water  stains,  film,  and  other  unwanted 
coatings  before  anything  further  is 
done  in  the  tune-up.  When  the  rods  are 
clean,  examine  the  eyelets  and  make 
sure  they  are  not  bent  or  gouged  or 
broken.  Also  inspect  the  tip  guide  at 
the  end  of  the  rod  to  see  that  it  is  in 
good  condition.  Faults  in  these  areas 
usually  go  undetected  until  you  are  out 
fishing  one  day  and  you  lose  a  prize 
catch  because  a  sharp  edge  on  the 
guide  tip  or  eyelet  cut  your  line.  Any 
eyelet  or  tip  guide  that  is  worn  should 
be  replaced  without  exception. 

There  is  one  other  area  to  concen- 
trate on  when  you  are  examining  the 
rod— the  ferrules  on  the  multi-section 
models.  Through  continual  use  the  fer- 
rules on  the  two  or  more  sections  might 
loosen,  causing  a  twisting  or  separation 
when  casting.  This  is  easily  rectified 
with  a  light  coat  of  varnish  on  the 
female  end. 

Cork  handles  and  grips,  too,  can  be 
repaired  by  slipping  them  off  and  coat- 
ing them  with  a  good  grade  waterproof 
epoxy.  However,  if  the  cork  is  worn  or 
broken  in  parts  from  dry  rot,  it  is  more 
advisable  to  replace  them,  easily  done 
at  nominal  cost. 

Finally,  inspect  and  rewrap  where 
necessary  any  of  the  eyelet  wrapping 
thread  that  may  have  become  frayed 
or  severed.  When  this  is  complete,  the 
rod  should  be  finished  all  over  with  a 
coating  or  two  of  rod  lacquer. 

Since  you  are  not  apt  to  put  a  dirty 
reel  back  on  a  spotless  like-new  rod 
(and  you  should  have  removed  the  reel 
when  you  cleaned  the  rod),  you  will 
probably  go  ahead  and  recondition  the 
reel  while  you  are  at  it.  Take  the  line 
off  the  spool  and  check  it  carefully  for 
wear  spots,  cuts,  or  decay.  If  it  appears 
faulty,  replace  it.  Bad  lines  lose  fish! 

This  suggestion  applies  to  casting, 
spinning  and  fly  line.  However,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  by  with  fly  line  easier 
than  you  will  with  casting  or  spinning 
line.  Check  fly  line  for  wear  after  you 
have  washed  it  in  warm  (not  hot)  soapy 
water  and  allowed  it  to  dry.  If  it  can 
be  reversed,  reverse  it.  But  if  it  looks 
too  bad,  replace  it  with  new  stock. 

With  the  line  removed,  check  the  reel 
for  proper  operation.   If  it  is  making 


6.  Rust  removal  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  one  of  the  chemical  rust  removers  or 
by  the  old  steel  wool-elbow  grease  method. 
Both  are  effective,  but  the  former  is  quicker 
even  though  the  latter  is  the  method  most 
fishermen  use.  7.  Before  a  fresh  coat  of  rod 
lacquer  is  applied  to  finish  the  winter  mainte- 
nance, eyelet  and  ferrule  wrappings  should 
be  inspected  and  repaired  if  necessary.  If 
the  ferrules  or  eyelets  are  gouged  or  broken, 
they  should  be  replaced  to  avoid  their  cut- 
ting the  line.  8.  Spinning  reels  that  have  been 
properly  maintained  during  seasonal  use 
may  not  require  dismantling.  They  should  be 
brushed  clean,  nevertheless,  and  properly 
oiled.  9.  Fiberglass  rods  should  also  be  given 
appropriate  attention.  Thorough  washing 
with  a  mild  soap  and  water  to  remove  film, 
water  stains,  and  other  unwanted  coatings  is 
imperative  to  proper  care. 


Below— Attention  during  the  winter  slack 
should  not  be  restricted  only  to  rods  and 
reels  and  tackle  boxes,  but  to  all  other  fish- 
ing equipment  as  well.  Nets  should  be 
checked  for  wrappings  and  wear,  life  pre- 
servers should  be  examined  for  adequate 
buoyancy,  and  related  equipment  ought  to 
get  a  good  once-over. 


noise  or  is  not  working  as  it  should, 
take  it  to  a  reel  repair  shop.  Unless  you 
are  "reel"  talented  with  machinery, 
don't  try  to  repair  your  own  reel.  You 
just  might  end  up  having  to  buy  a  new 
one  after  you  fail  to  figure  out  how  the 
whatsamafangit  slides  over  the  thing- 
amabobber  on  the  doomafitchie. 

If  the  functioning  is  proper,  clean  the 
caked  grease  and  salt  water  corrosion 
(that  bluish-green  rust)  from  the  outer 
workings.  You  might  have  to  use  a 
piece  of  steel  wool  to  get  all  the  cor- 
rosion off  the  plating,  but  rub  gently 
and  it  will  polish  the  plating  instead  of 
scratching  it. 

When  the  reel  is  free  of  grit  and 
grime,  oil  it  as  prescribed  by  the  manu- 
facturer. Use  specially  designed  lube 
tubes  on  the  specially  made  reel  fit- 
tings, but  do  not  over-lubricate. 
Besides  being  absolutely  unnecessary, 
overoiling  creates  a  messy  leak  that  is 
sure  to  occur  just  when  you  have  a 
prize  catch  tugging  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

Re-line  the  spool,  put  the  reel  back 
on  the  rod  and  tighten  it  securely,  and 
finish  it  all  off  with  a  good  coat  or  two 
of  heavy  wax  to  protect  it  throughout 
the  season.  It  is  not  recommended  that 
fishermen  rig  their  tackle  until  they  get 
ready  to  fish,  since  strung  line  could 
be  cut  or  weakened  in  transportation 
to  the  fishing  area. 

A  quick  once-over  on  the  landing 
nets,  repairing  the  frame  wrappings 
where  necessary,  and  a  check  of  the 
life  preservers,  spare  paddles,  and 
other  accessories,  and  your  springtime 
promises  lots  of  tight  lines  and  happy 
smiles. 

Before  you  call  the  tune-up  operation 
complete,  though,  you  should  check 
the  tackle  box  again  to  see  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  essentials— standard  pliers, 
long-nose  pliers,  wire  cutters,  screw- 
driver, sharp  knife,  scissors,  compass, 
insect  repellent,  flashlight  with  new 
batteries,  and  a  couple  of  shear  pins 
and  cotter  keys  for  your  outboard.  Top 
it  off  with  a  brand  new  fishing  license 
and  you  are  in  business. 

However  ...  if  you  are  like  most 
anglers,  all  this  effort  has  spurred  your 
fishing  addiction  to  the  point  of  no 
excuse. 

You  look  at  the  sparkling  clean  tackle 
and  think,  "Spring  is  just  too  far  away. 
I  just  remembered  that  I  haven't  any- 
thing planned  for  Saturday,  and  Satur- 
day is  always  a  good  day  to  go  fishing." 


His  gear  was  "ready, "  as  you  can 
see  by  the  catch  and  the  smile. 
Will  yours  be? 


CLARK     M.    HOFFPAUER 
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People  of  Louisiana: 

Financial  detisons  are  now  being  made  that  will  affect  the  overall  operation  and  programs  of  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1972-June  30, 1973.  The  Commission  has 
submitted  a  realistic  budget  to  the  Division  of  Administration  and  during  May  and  June 
final  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Commission  generates  its  own  funds  from  sources  such  as  license  sales,  mineral  royalties 
from  refuges  and  severance  from  oyster  and  clam  shells.  In  the  past,  budget  requests  and 
revenue  have  greatly  exceeded  appropriations,  resulting  in  artificial  surpluses,  with  subsequent 
transfer  of  these  funds  to  other  uses  than  fish,  wildlife,  environmental  improvement  and 
outdoor  recreation  management. 

In  all,  the  transfers  have  amounted  to  $26,300,000  from  the  Conservation  Fund  and  $29,800,000 
from  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  Fund,  or  a  total  of  $56,100,000. 

The  current  budget  request  of  the  Commission  is  designed  to  utilize  self-generated  funds  for 
conservation  purposes  in  fiscal  1972-73.  If  approved  by  the  Legislature,  the  trend  of  diverting 
Conservation  and  Rockefeller  Funds  for  other  purposes  will  be  halted  perhaps  once  and 
for  all,  and  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  promises  of  newly  elected  officials. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  the  aspects  of  outdoor  recreation  for  the  people  of  Louisiana,  there  are 
necessary  programs  that  must  be  accelerated  for  trappers,  oyster  and  shrimp  fishermen, 
and  other  commercial  interests  whose  economic  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State, 
is  hinged  to  a  fully  funded  Commission  program. 

Key  Divisions  of  the  Commission,  such  as  the  Enforcement  Division,  and  the  Fisheries,  Game 
and  Refuge  Division,  are  badly  in  need  of  additional  funds  which  are  generated  by  the 
Commission  but  have  been  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Additional  CommissionTOwned  lands  must  be  acquired  to  meet  the  growing  recreational 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  Staggering  demands  are  being  made  by  Federal  agencies 
on  Commission  biologists  and  other  personnel  to  improve  the  environment  and  to  enforce 
and  administer  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1971.  Water  hyacinth  control  continues 
to  be  a  major  problem. 

The  Commission  expects  approximately  $21,700,000  to  be  available  in  its  funds  and  from 
Federal  matching  funds.  Public  support,  and  Legislative  support,  is  needed  and  sought  in  order  to 
assure  proper  management  and  utilization  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources. 

Sincerely, 


/* 


Jerry  G.  Jones 
Chairman 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


CRAPPIE 


Biologists  recognize  two  species  of 
the  crappie  family,  the  black  and  the 
white.  Both  have  a  sunfish-like  shape 
which  is  rather  thin  for  their  size.  They 
are  not  too  difficult  to  tell  apart.  The 
dorsal  fins  and  anal  fins  are  large  and 
of  equal  size;  the  dorsal  fin  is  single 
without  notching.  They  are  known  by 
many  other  names;  bachelor,  camp- 
bellite,  white  perch,  newlight,  tinmouth, 
and  papermouth.  In  Louisiana  they  are 
known  as  the  sac-a-lait  and  white 
perch. 

The  black  crappie  is  much  darker, 
with  black,  irregular  speckles,  over  a 
silvery  background.  It  has  a  mottled 
appearance  and  black  or  blackish- 
green  coloring  on  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins. 


The  white  crappie  is  more  silvery  in 
color  with  several  dark  bands  extend- 
ing downward  from  the  back.  The  prin- 
ciple physical  difference  between  the 
two  fish  is  that  the  black  will  have  seven 
to  eight  dorsal  spines  while  the  white 
has  only  six.  Both  species  abound 
throughout  the  state. 

White  crappie,  or  sac-a-lait,  thrive 
over  a  soft  mud  bottom  with  a  great 
deal  of  vegetation.  The  black  prefer 
clear,  cool  water  and  hard  bottoms. 

Natural  food  for  both  of  these 
members  of  the  sunfish  family  are  small 
fishes,  insects,  and  crustaceans. 
Shiners  are  the  best  bait,  with  light  line 
and  small  float  fished  near  thick  under- 
brush and  stumps.  Best  months  are 
April  thru  June  when  the  crappie  go 
on  their  spawning  run.  They  must  be 
handled  delicately  when  hooked  due 
to  their  tender  mouth,  hence  the  name 
papermouth. 

International  records  are  kept  on 
both  species  while  Louisiana  only 
records  the  general  category  of  "crap- 
pie". Santee  Cooper  in  South  Carolina 


presently  boasts  as  having  the  largest 
black  crappie  with  one  that  weighed  in 
at  five  pounds  even.  The  largest  white 
crappie  on  the  books,  internationally, 
is  a  five  pound  three  ounce  monster 
from  Enid  Dam  in  Mississippi. 

The  Louisiana  record  for  crappie  is 
six  pounds  even,  caught  by  young  Let- 
tie  Robertson  in  November  of  1969. 
This  may  seem  confusing  that  the  Loui- 
siana fish  is  the  largest,  but  not  recog- 
nized, but  we  at  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  are  trying  to 
unravel  this  mystery.  It  could  be  that 
young  Miss  Robertson  has  not  sent  the 
information  to  the  proper  authorities. 
The  fish  was  weighed  on  state 
inspected  scales  and  had  numerous 
affidavits  to  verify  the  catch.  It  was  iden- 
tified in  a  photograph  as  a  crappie  by  a 
biologist  for  the  Commission  who 
wanted  to  see  the  fish  in  order  to  classify 
it  as  either  a  black  or  white  but  this  was 
impossible  .  .  .  the  fish,  a  possible  new 
world's  record  had  been  eaten!!  With- 
out a  positive  identification  as  to  spe- 
cies it  would  seem  impossible  to 
recognize  it  as  an  international  record. 

This  is  truly  a  tragic  fish  story,  when 
one  knows  that  this  young  girl's  fish 
is  much,  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
two  on  record,  but  may  never  get  credit 
for  it. 
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.  .  .  Cunning  as  a  sly  fox,  elusive  as 
a  backtracking  rabbit,  and  spunky 

as  a  cornered  badger ...  but 

delicious  with  sweet  potatoes  and 

turnip  greens  .  .  . 


Hunting  The 

MASKED 
MARAUDER 


STORY  BY  FRANK  J.  DAVIS 

ON  A  CHILLY  FALL  NIGHT  when  no  moon  or  stars  are 
visible  through  heavy  overhanging  clouds,  most  persons 
are  content  to  sit  at  home  in  front  of  a  TV  set  and  relax 
after  a  hard  day's  work. 

But  there  is  a  breed  of  Louisianian  who  will  substitute 
this  placidness  for  activity  more  intriguing.  On  nights  like 
these  he  calls  a  few  of  his  closest  friends  together  and 
invites  them  to  participate  in  a  dark-of-night  venture  that 
tests  the  endurance  of  the  strongest  men. 

A  rendezvous  on  a  desolate  gravel  road  near  the  edge 
of  a  swamp,  flashlights  beaming  through  the  trees,  and 
baying  hounds  piercing  the  darkened  silence  can  mean 
only  one  thing  in  Louisiana— men  have  come  to  hunt  the 
raccoon,  a  versatile  mammal  with  a  ravenous  appetite  who 
is  as  cunning  as  a  sly  fox,  elusive  as  a  backtracking  rabbit, 
and  ferocious  as  a  badger  when  cornered,  but  delicious 
with  sweet  potatoes  and  turnip  greens. 

Although  there  is  no  specified  season  for  hunting  rac- 
coon in  the  state,  most  cooners,  as  they  are  affectionately 
called,  turn  to  the  sport  when  seasons  on  other  game  are 
exhausted.  Novices  usually  become  addicted  to  hunting 
'coon,  which  they  readily  verify  begins  as  "one  last  fling" 
at  hunting  after  deer,  duck,  squirrel,  rabbit,  and  all  the 
other  standard  seasons  close. 

But  this  midnight  madness  is  not  to  be  underrated,  for 
raccoon  hunting  is  not  like  shooting  the  proverbial  fish  in 
the  rain  barrel.  A  challenge  to  both  men  and  dogs,  it 
requires  endurance  and  stamina  not  demanded  in  hardly 
any  other  type  of  hunting.  And  it  is  all  because  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  raccoon. 

No  other  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  had  bes- 
towed upon  him  so  many  nicknames.  Blackeyed  bandit, 
bandit  of  the  treetops,  Lone  Ranger  of  the  animal  set, 
masked  mammal,  ringtailed  rascal,  masked  marauder, 
omniverous  outlaw,   roaming  robber,   brigand,  and  free- 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  LLOYD  POISSENOT 

loader  are  all  synonymous  with  but  accurately  descriptive 
of  the  raccoon. 

Indian  for  "one  who  scratches,"  the  word  raccoon  has 
long  invoked  research  and  prompted  legend.  The  first 
question  asked  anytime  raccoons  are  mentioned  is,  "Is  it 
true  that  they  really  wash  everything  they  eat?" 

Procyon  Lotor,  the  raccoon's  scientific  name,  means 
"one  who  washes,"  but  it  really  doesn't  fit.  The  'coon  will 
wash  mud  off  frogs  and  crawfish  because  he  doesn't 
want  to  eat  the  muck,  but  he  will  gobble  up  fruits  and  berries 
posthaste  without  even  attempting  to  find  a  washbowl. 

Actually,  raccoons  do  not  "wash"  the  things  they  do  dip 
in  water.  They  soften  them.  A  lack  of  salivary  glands  makes 
swallowing  dry  food  quite  difficult;  so  raccoons  dip  low- 
moisture  food  in  water  to  make  swallowing  easier. 

Raccoons  are  usually  born  in  a  litter  of  four  following 
a  gestation  period  of  63  days.  The  adults  mate  in  mid- 
February  and  the  female  bears  her  young  in  den  trees. 
Some  ten  weeks  after  birth,  the  young  are  out  roaming 
with  mother  in  an  insatiable  quest  for  food,  that  facet  of 
their  life  that  constitutes  their  driving  force. 

Although  he  is  classified  as  a  carnivore  (meat  eater),  the 
raccoon  is  omniverous  and  allows  his  stomach  to  be  his 
guide,  often  sampling  anything  that  looks  digestible.  Any 
place  and  any  time  is  the  right  place  and  time  for  him  to 
dine,  and  his  diet  includes  small  birds,  snails,  crawfish, 
frogs,  mussels,  insects,  acorns,  eggs,  and  anything  else 
that  he  can  nibble  between  meals. 

His  search  for  food  has  led  him  to  such  natural  cafeterias 
as  hen  houses,  corn  fields,  grain  fields,  vegetable  gardens, 
garbage  cans,  beehives,  and  berry  patches,  but  the  masked 
bandit  also  savors  a  casual  picnic  alongside  a  swamp, 
stream,  or  pond.  Many  a  duck  hunter  who  passed  the  idle 
moments  watching  a  raccoon  play  later  saw  the  same 
raccoon  dining  just  out  of  shotgun  range  on  the  biggest, 


A  natural  climber,  the  raccoon  shows  no  fear  of  heights,  often  going  as  high  in  trees  as  there  are  branches 

to  hold  him.  Then  in  defiance  from  his  "ivory  tower,"  he  seems  to  ignore  completely  the  dogs  and  the  hunters, 

and  the  lights  that  play  upon  his  grayish  fur. 


Specially  bred  coonhounds  such  as  the  Blue  Tick  display  frantic  excitement  once  they  reach  raccoon  country. 

With  cold  noses  sniffing  chilled  night  air,  the  dogs  bolt  from  the  confines  of  the  pickup  truck  and  hurriedly 

disappear  into  the  darkened  woods.  Opposite  right— Coon  hounds  extend  their  toenails  in  angered  desperation 

and  relentless  attempt  to  climb  the  tree  atop  which  the  coon  seeks  sanctuary.  Treeing  is  signaled 

by  increased  rhythm  of  the  hounds'  cries. 


fattest  duck  or  goose  in  the  day's  limit. 

Average  weights  of  most  raccoons  range  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  pounds,  with  a  few  brute  males  reaching  25 
pounds;  but  the  varmint  surely  doesn't  eat  to  maintain  any 
snazzy  figure  control.  And  that  alone  is  what  gets  him  into 
a  lot  of  the  trouble  he  finds. 

Another  trait,  in  addition  to  his  gluttony,  that  contributes 
to  his  Waterloo  on  numerous  occasions  is  his  mischievous 
nature. 

Nothing  is  safe  from  his  clutches!  A  'coon  in  a  hen  house 
can  be  as  dangerous  as  a  cyclone  in  a  tobacco  patch, 
for  not  always  will  Old  Mister  Coon  swipe  just  an  egg  or 
kill  one  chicken.  His  mischief  often  gets  out  of  hand  and 
he  has  been  known  to  kill  30  or  40  hens  just  for  the  brutal 
sake  of  killing.  Scientifically,  he  is  greedy,  highly  adaptable 
to  environment  so  that  he  not  only  survives  but  thrives, 
temperamental,  nervous,  bilious,  a  notorious  pilferer,  and, 
sometimes,  downright  dangerous. 

For  this  reason,  raccoons  do  not  make  good  pets.  Pets, 
yes,  but  good  pets  no!  A  baby  raccoon  resembles  the  most 
lovable,  cuddly  creature  imaginable,  but  once  he  reaches 
adulthood  his  instinctive  characteristics  supercede  any 
domestication  and  he  can  revert  at  will  to  moments  of 
savagery. 

Kind  and  gentle  one  minute,  he  can  "bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  him"  the  next.  Many  a  person  who  formerly  ignored 
this  precaution  now  bear  teeth  marks  that  prove  its  validity. 

But  what  about  the  'coon  at  large?  What  makes  him  a 
hunter  and  trapper's  target?  And  why? 

Ever  since  Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone  dangled  tails 
of  the  coonskin  cap  down  their  backs  in  fashion,  the  'coon 


has  been  on  the  run.  The  animal's  natural  enemies  are 
the  wolf  and  the  panther,  but  with  vast  reduction  of  these 
predators  the  'coon  has  been  living  the  so-called  Life  of 
Riley. 

Coonskin  reached  its  peak  in  the  fur  industry  in  the  late 
Twenties  and  the  early  Thirties  when  it  was  transformed 
into  full-length  coats  worn  as  prestige  symbols  by  college 
men  everywhere.  But  its  popularity  dropped  to  nil  after  1 943 
when  opinion  showed  that  coonskin  gave  one  a  silhouette 
somewhat  on  the  plump  side,  a  sudden  taboo. 

However,  because  fashions  constantly  change,  the  fur 
enjoyed  a  rise  in  popularity  in  1 960,  when  it  was  once  again 
used  in  headwear  for  women  and  trim  on  women's  apparel. 
Its  climb  has  continued  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  promote  its  use,  especially  with  the  new  tinting,  dyeing, 
and  dressing  methods  now  utilized  by  furriers.  This  brought 
the  trapper  back  into  the  picture. 

The  raccoon's  unpopularity  as  a  fur  producer  for  so  many 
years  left  him  to  reproduce  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
by  no  means  endangered,  so  he  is  hunted  as  well  as 
trapped,  since  trappers  know  the  pelts  will  reach  the  fur 
market  in  the  end,  anyway. 

This  is  where  the  hunter  fits  into  the  picture.  He  found 
that  raccoon  when  hunted  for  sport  gives  him  a  challenge 
unequaled  in  any  other  form  of  hunting.  The  'coon's  high 
degree  of  intelligence  makes  him  a  match  for  man  and 
the  dogs  bred  to  hunt  him. 

True,  raccoons  are  slow  and  ponderous  and  not 
equipped  for  lengthy  foot  races,  but  their  cunning  and 
instinct  makes  them  the  odds-on  favorite.  They  do  not  like 
to  swim,  but  will  to  throw  pursuing  dogs  off  their  tracks; 
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Avid  cooners  use  the  most  powerful  flashlights  available,  for  without  them  the  naturally  hard-to-see  raccoon 

has  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

Above  left— Flashlights  search  the  treetops  for  glimpses  of  the  masked  marauder,  who  hides  well  on  the  autumn-stripped 
branches.  In  spite  of  the  size  of  the  raccoon,  unless  the  animal  looks  down  at  the  hunter  and  shows  ruby  red  eyes 
in  the  spotlight  beam,  he  can  remain  concealed  in  the  treetops  and  escape  the  hunter  and  his  dogs.  Above  right— The 
squaller,  a  small  instrument  designed  to  make  the  "roaming  robber"  look  down  to  give  away  his  hiding  place,  gives 
the  hunter  an  edge  in  helping  him  bag  his  prize.  Noise  made  by  the  squaller  mimics  cries  of  a  'coon  on  the  ground 
engaged  in  combat  with  the  dogs.  Usually,  the  treed  rascal's  curiosity  gets  the  best  of  him  and  he  can  not  resist 

the  urge  to  peek  at  the  bogus  battle. 


they  backtrack  and  circle  to  confuse  the  most  well  trained 
canines;  and  they  are  so  tactful  and  well  equipped  at  eva- 
sion that  they  can  make  Class  A  fools  out  of  some  of  the 
best,  most  expensive  'coon  dogs. 

With  a  pack  of  dogs  on  his  trail  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  raccoon  to  run  five  miles  or  more  to  escape  the  hounds, 
and  it  is  almost  standard  procedure  for  him  to  circle  again 
and  again  to  lay  down  tracks  and  scents  that  will  drive 
the  chase  dogs  batty.  This  is  why  cooners  never  track  their 
dogs  until  the  quarry  is  "treed".  Otherwise,  the  hunter  will 
drop  out  totally  exhausted  while  the  'coon  is  still  setting 
out  escape  and  evasion  techniques. 

How  intelligent  is  the  animal?  Well,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  he  tests  the  endurance  of  the  strongest  men  and 
most  competent  dogs;  and  this  is  not  by  accident.  He  will, 
because  he  was  born  in  a  den,  seek  out  a  den  tree  when 
he  is  in  trouble  or  being  pursued.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
he  will  run  miles  and  miles  before  treeing. 

Then  too,  he  won't  make  the  chase  a  very  merry  one 
for  dog  or  hunter.  Heavy  fur  and  solid  compacted  rolls  of 
fatty  tissue  allow  him  to  slip  through  underbrush,  briar,  and 
heavy  thorn  patches  with  grace  and  ease.  He  avoids  taking 
the  easiest  course  to  the  den  tree  and  runs  the  most  rugged 
one  he  can  find.  That  means,  according  to  instinct  and 
nature's  plan,  that  the  dogs  on  his  tail,  in  order  to  follow 
his  scent,  must  also  take  the  underbrush,  briar  and  thorns. 
But  they  have  a  more  difficult  time  getting  through  the 
obstacles  than  does  Old  Man  'Coon. 

But  pause  just  a  moment  longer.  Following  the  dogs  are 
the  hunters,  who  also  have  to  come  through  the  underbrush 
and  briars  and  thorns,  and  they  have  the  hardest  time 


coming  through  the  obstacles  in  the  follow-the-leader 
chain.  So  on  many  occasions,  by  the  time  the  dogs  and 
the  hunters  reach  the  tree  that  Old  'Coon  picked  to  climb, 
freeloader  has  found  himself  a  den  hole  in  which  to  hide 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  peacefully  unharmed  while 
the  dogs  and  the  hunters  flunk  the  chase  with  a  Capital  F. 

The  'coon's  intelligence  makes  him  worthy  of  his  opposi- 
tion, for  not  every  time  out  does  the  hunter  and  dog  grab 
a  masked  marauder. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  five  mile  jaunts  end 
without  the  hunter  even  seeing  the  elusive  bandit.  It  is  this 
match  of  wit— man  and  dog  against  raccoon— that  grows 
on  the  cooner,  gets  in  his  blood,  and  drives  him  into  the 
woods  in  the  pitch  of  night  to  follow  a  wild  rugged  trail 
that  might  well  end  in  sheer  exhaustion  of  hunter  and 
hound. 

But  what  about  the  'coons  that  are  treed  by  the  hounds? 

Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  coon  hunters— one  who 
pursues  just  for  the  sake  of  the  chase  and  the  running 
of  his  hounds,  and  the  other  who  relishes  the  flavor  of 
'coon  stew,  'coon  roast,  'coon  fricassee,  or  whichever  his 
taste  buds  dictate. 

There  is  one  interesting  point  to  be  made  here,  however. 
Concensus  among  Louisiana  raccoon  hunters  indicate 
affirmatively  that  although  the  raccoon  is  in  no  way  an 
endangered  species,  no  raccoon  is  killed  just  for  the  sake 
of  killing  him.  The  ringtailed  rascal  is  either  chased  for 
sport,  or  he  is  chased,  killed,  then  taken  home  to  grace 
a  menu. 

Cooners  that  chase  for  the  thrill  alone  carry  no  guns. 
Their  only  equipment  on  hunts  are  a  flashlight  or  headlamp, 


But  cooners  believe  that  "What  goes  up,  must  come  down!",  especially  if  it's  a  nice  fat  raccoon.  So  when  the  'coon 

doesn't  come  down-  which  he  won't— the  hunter  usually  goes  up.  Either  the  masked  bandit  is  shaken  out  of  the  tree, 

where  the  dogs  make  the  kill  and  the  hunt  ends,  or  hunters  who  do  not  climb  bag  their  quarry  with  one  well-placed 

shot  fired  from  a  single  shot  .22  caliber  rifle.  However,  those  who  do  not  relish  the  flavor  of  'coori  usually  pass  up 

the  kill  and  set  out  the  dogs  on  another  chase,  just  for  the  chase  itself. 


a  pair  of  hip  boots,  and  a  compass.  Carefully  and  with 
strategic  scrutiny  they  set  out  their  hounds— Blue  Ticks, 
Black  and  Tans,  or  Walkers,  it  doesn't  really  matter  as  long 
as  they  are  trained  for  'coon  and  are  pure  bred.  It  may 
take  hours  for  the  dogs  to  pick  up  a  "cold  trail",  the  scent 
of  where  a  'coon  crossed  not  long  before. 

The  hunters  wait  with  headlamps  off,  sitting  in  the  dark 
and  talking  in  soft  tones  about  hunting,  or  dogs,  or  rac- 
coons. Topics  range  from  "what  it  takes  to  make  a  good 
'coon  dog"  to  "which  dog  is  on  the  rascal's  trail." 

And  they  can  tell;  a  good  cooner  by  the  baying  and 
howling  he  hears  can  tell  exactly  which  one  of  his  dogs 
is  leading,  which  is  circling,  and  which  will  tree  first.  And 
when  there  is  no  conversation  the  hunters  lean  back 
against  tree  trunks  and  watch  the  stars  that  peek  through 
the  clouds  at  intermittent  moments. 

'Coons  roam  in  certain  weather,  but  if  they  are  hungry 
their  stomach  will  drive  them  out  in  the  peak  of  a  hurricane. 
The  raccoon  doesn't  like  extreme  cold,  windy  nights 
because  the  cold  winds  stir  up  leaves  that  scare  him.  The 
whistling  wind  moving  past  his  ears  also  affects  his  acute 
hearing  that  warns  him  of  approaching  danger.  Too,  he 
is  less  likely  to  roam  about  on  moonlit  nights  since  the 
light  exposes  his  body  and  makes  him  insecure. 

A  wise  'coon  hunter,  therefore,  chooses  a  night  just  nippy 
enough  for  a  jacket  when  the  overcast  is  heavy  and  very 
few  stars  flash  through  the  cloud  cover.  Misty  evenings 
are  ideal,  too  because  the  scent  of  the  'coon  lingers  longer 
in  the  air  and  allows  the  hounds  to  track  it  more  proficiently. 

When  the  dogs  find  a  cold  trail  they  yelp  periodically, 
telling  their  masters  that  action  is  on  the  way.  Cooners, 
at  this  first  sign  of  tracking,  cease  their  conversations  and 
listen  intently  to  the  far  off  howling. 

As  the  trail  gets  hotter,  the  barking  comes  faster  and 
faster,  so  much  so  that  a  novice  often  misconstrues  the 
increase  in  tempo  as  a  treeing  cry.  But  experienced  'coon 
stalkers  know  better,  so  they  wait  and  listen. 

Then  it  comes— it  may  take  minutes  or  even  hours— but 
it  comes,  the  sound  of  the  metronomic  rhythm  steady  as 
the  ticking  of  a  clock.  The  barking  in  its  tones  spell 
out .  .  .  "Treed  Raccoon." 

The  dogs  long  have  been  scrambling  the  obstacle  course 
the  omniverous  outlaw  chose  as  his  highway  in  the  woods, 
but  now  it's  the  hunters  turn.  With  a  quick  glance  at  the 
compass,  the  excited  'cooners  switch  on  their  headlamps 
and  begin  a  long  trek  through  underbrush,  over  logs, 
around  briars,  and  between  barbed  wire  fencing  that  marks 
boundaries  on  vast  acreages  of  timberland. 

The  going  is  rough,  but  the  cooner  continues  to  push, 
ignoring  the  branches  that  reach  out  of  the  darkness  to 
scratch  his  face,  paying  no  mind  to  the  potholes  that  test 
the  muscles  in  his  ankles,  disregarding  the  knee-deep 
water,  and  the  buzzing  mosquitoes,  and  the  spider  webs. 

The  'coon  has  lived  up  to  his  I.Q.  and  leads  the  dogs 
and  their  masters  through  what  closely  resembles  a  tropical 
rain  forest  that  he  crossed  with  ease  but  his  pursuers  must 
cross  with  difficulty. 

After  miles  of  natural  obstacle  course  the  sound  of  bay- 


ing,  frantic  hounds  gets  louder.  Then  it  gets  closer,  then 
closer,  then  .  .  .  the  tree,  with  vicious  hounds  straining  at 
the  base. 

Raccoons  will  pick  the  largest,  most  dense  tree  they  can 
find  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  canines.  But  the 
dogs  in  their  dedication  to  perform  their  task  extend  their 
nails  in  catlike  fashion  and  try  in  desperation  to  climb  the 
tree  after  the  raccoon. 

Spotting  the  masked  culprit  from  the  ground  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  hunt.  Hunters  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  look  up,  directing  headlamps  and  flashlights 
into  the  branches  overhead.  Like  a  premier  of  a  Hollywood 
opening  night  extravaganza,  the  lights  play  back  and  forth 
skyward,  casting  eerie  shadows  in  the  autumn-stripped 
branches.  But,  no  raccoon! 

.  Again  it  is  a  match  of  wit,  even  with  hounds  yapping 
ferociously  that  a  'coon  is  up  there  somewhere.  The 
marauder's  natural  camouflaging  when  he  hugs  the  bark 
and  nestles  between  the  branches  hides  him  well.  Even 
the  beams  that  pass  over  his  body  do  little  to  disclose 
his  hiding  niche  unless  ...  he  looks  down!  When  he  peeks 
at  the  ground,  hunter  becomes  the  favorite  in  the  game 
of  chase. 

When  the  beams  of  the  flashlights  hit  his  eyes,  the  irises, 
like  those  in  all  nocturnal  creatures,  turn  blazing  ruby  red. 

Cooners  do  not  leave  this  peekaboo  game  to  luck.  Most 
of  them  carry  a  "squaller,"  a  small  instrument  that  when 
blown  into  mimics  the  cry  of  a  raccoon  on  the  ground 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  dogs.  Old  'Coon's  curiosity 
can  not  stand  the  suspense  and  he  inadvertently  tilts  his 
head  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bogus  battle.  When  he  does 
he  is  spotted. 

For  the  cooner  that  chases,  the  hunt  is  over.  At  this  point 
he  will  leash  the  hounds,  turn  around,  and  walk  back  to 
the  road,  following  his  compass  out.  Perhaps,  if  time  is  not 
too  late  he  will  move  to  another  spot  and  begin  another 
hunt  from  scratch.  If  not,  he  will  cage  his  dogs  and  go 


home,  planning  to  return  on  another  perfect  night. 

But  for  the  hunter  who  likes  raccoon  meat,  there  is  one 
last  step  in  the  hunt— the  bag.  After  spotting  the  'coon  in 
the  tree,  this  hunter  will  either  climb  up  and  shake  the  'coon 
out  of  the  branches  and  down  to  the  dogs,  or  he  will  fire 
one  well-aimed  shot  and  kill  his  table  meat.  No  one  way 
is  preferred,  since  the  procedure  is  six  of  one  and  half 
dozen  of  the  other. 

A  point  here:  Louisiana  law  states  that  raccoons  can  be 
hunted  with  dogs  at  night  by  two  or  more  persons  using 
flashlights  or  headlamps,  but  they  can  only  be  hunted  with 
a  single  shot  rimfire  rifle,  .22  caliber,  that  fires  standard 
ball-type  ammunition  (short,  long,  or  long  rifle  bullets),  and 
only  one  hunter  in  the  party  can  carry  a  rifle  on  the  hunt. 

Shaking  the  'coon  down  to  the  dogs  gives  the  rascal 
a  fighting  chance,  one  he  will  accept  readily.  His  fatty  tissue 
permits  him  to  "roll"  off  the  most  savage  bites  of  the 
hounds,  and  his  sharp,  keen,  chiseled  head  and  pointed 
teeth  usually  make    him  a  good  opponent. 

Raccoons  fight  like  cats,  from  underneath,  biting  while 
raking  the  stomach  of  their  contender  with  razor  sharp 
claws.  Many  a  'coon  has  thwarted  the  advances  of  brave 
hounds  that  zigged  when  they  should  have  zagged,  and 
no  hound  worth  his  training  will  grab  hold  of  a  swimming 
'coon.  Too  many  dogs  have  fallen  victim  to  old  Mister 
Raccoon  when  he  used  the  dog's  head  for  a  life  raft  and 
submerged  the  hound's  nose  below  the  water  surface- 
permanently! 

Usually,  however,  the  hounds,  worked  to  a  frenzy  in  their 
attempts  to  get  at  the  treed  rascal,  kill  the  blackeyed  eluder 
and  the  hunt  ends  in  a  proud  prize. 

Three  things  make  up  a  good  raccoon  hunt— personable 
friends,  a  pack  of  good  dogs,  and  a  willing,  alert,  intelligent 
raccoon. 

The  friends  must  be  dedicated  to  true  sportsmanship, 
in  love  with  the  outdoors,  and  not  afraid  of  the  dark.  The 
dogs,  some  of  which  sell  for  as  high  as  $900  each,  must 


be  trained  to  hunt  the  raccoon  with  vigor  and  perseverance. 
And  the  'coon,  well  his  idiosyncrasies  equip  him  with  every- 
thing he  needs  to  turn  the  chase  into  a  habit-forming  ritual 
in  which  addicted  hunters  must  participate  as  often  as  three 
and  four  nights  a  week. 

The  cooner  is  a  special  breed.  He  is  a  true  hunter  who 
accepts  the  challenge  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  mountaineer. 
He  plays  by  fair  rules  and  is  a  conservationist  who  never 
kills  for  the  sake  of  killing. 

Drawn  by  intrigue,  pride  in  his  dogs,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  outdoors,  the  cooner  can  hunt  the  year  round,  and 
usually  does,  trying  to  kindle  interests  in  his  sport  among 
his  friends. 

Each  raccoon  hunt  is  different— maybe  it's  the  coon, 
maybe  it's  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter,  maybe  it's  the 
weather,  maybe  it's  the  location,  or  maybe  it's  the  dogs. 
But  none  is  ever  the  same  and  the  intrigue  is  always  there. 


Hunting  the  masked  marauder  can  be  outlined  in  words 

but  it  can  not  truly  be  understood  unless  it's  experienced. 

If  you  find  what  you  just  read  somewhat  interesting,  then 

maybe,  just  maybe,  on  the  next  chilly  night  when 

no  moon  or  stars  are  visible  through 

heavy  overhanging  clouds.  .  .  . 
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This  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  is  the  largest  of  the 

three  species  found  in  North  America.  It  ranges  on  the  Atlantic 

coast  from  Long  Island  southward  and  down  both  sides  of  South  America 

to  Argentina  to  Chile.  His  counterparts  are  slightly  smaller  and  have  the  upper  parts 

blackish  brown  instead  of  black.  The  African  Skimmer,  found  throughout  the  coast  and  larger 

rivers  of  Africa,  has  a  bright  yellow  bill.  The  Indian  Skimmer  has  a  bill  black  at  the  base  and 

yellow  at  the  tip.  It  is  seldom  seen  along  seacoasts,  but  ranges  along  large  rivers  from  India  through 

Burma  to  Indochina.  Watching  the  birds  as  they  fly  and  feed  at  the  same  time  is  a  very  interesting  sight. 


y  are  the  only  birds  whose  lower 


bill   is  longer  than  their 


upper,  enabling  them  to  secure  food  in  a  very  unusual  fashion,  skimming  very  close  to  the  water 

with  their  lower  bill  or  mandible  just  cutting  through  the  water.  Striking  a  minnow 

or  a  shrimp,  the  upper  bill  clamps  down  tightly  and  the  bird  then  flips  its  prey  out  of  the  water, 

swallows  it  without  missing  a  wingbeat,  and  lowers  its  bill  into  the  water  again  for  more. 

Skimmers  are  very  closely  related  to  gulls  and  terns  but  are  set  off  from  these 

birds  by  the  design  of  their  bills.  The  outer  halves  of  both  bills  are  knife-like  but  broader 

toward  the  mouth.  The  basal  half  of  the  lower  bill  has  two  sharp  cutting  edges  but  the  upper 

has  only  one,  which  fits  tightly  between  the  two  lowers  to  hold  slippery  prey. 

Neck  muscles  are  strengthened  and  extra  bony  processes  attach  the  skull  firmly  to  the 

neck  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  impact  with  its  prey. 

Wing  strokes  are  kept  above  the  horizontal  plane  as  the  skimmers'  bodies  must  stay  close 

to  the  water  while  they  cruise  along  on  steady  beats  of  their  long,  pointed  wings. 

Feeding  mostly  in  the  early  evening  and  at  night  when  the  water  is  calm  and  fish  and  shrimp 

come  to  the  surface,  often  the  zipping  of  the  skimmer's  bill  can  be  heard 

as  he  knifes  through  the  calm  water. 

Skimmers  prefer  to  roost  and  nest  in  medium  to  large  flocks  on  open  sandy  beaches. 

Their  nocturnal  feeding  habits  demand  very  sensitive  eyes, 

and  to  protect  them  from  the  searing  glare  of  the  sand  and  water,  nature  has 

equipped  them  with  vertical  pupils  that  can  be  narrowed  to  a  slit. 

Twisting  and  turning  their  plump  breasts  in  the  sand,  the  females  fashion  a  nest 

hollow  in  the  open  sun.  The  four  or  five  eggs,  white,  buff,  or  pale  blue  are  heavily  spotted, 

blending  with  their  surroundings.  Male  skimmers  often  stand  around  dutifully 

beside  their  mates  but  take  no  part  in  the  incubation. 

After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  parents  carry  fish  to  the  brownish  young  birds  who  roam 

around  the  area  in  bands.  Both  bills  are  of  equal  length 

at  hatching,  and  the  lower  one  does  not  start  to  grow  longer  than 

the  upper  until  the  birds  are  almost  full  grown. 

When  disturbed,  the  nesters  arise  in  a  swirling,  coordinated 

mass,  their  yelping  cries  recalling  a  pack  of  hounds  hot  on  the  scent. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Canada 
Goose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  migratory  waterfowl  and 
a  one-time  principally  sought  after 
game  bird  in  Louisiana,  was  once 
in  abundance  in  the  state's  coastal 
marshlands,  using  the  marshes  as 
the  center  of  its  wintering  quarters. 
But  the  Canada  Goose  is  no  longer 
hunted  in  Louisiana,  since  Canadas 
that  migrate  to  the  South  annually 
have  been  reduced  for  years  now 
to  almost  minimal  numbers  due  to 
shortstopping  practices  effected  in 
the  mid-Central  and  mid-Western 
states.  Now,  recent  practices  in 
those  states  have  been  directed  to 
the  shortstopping  of  Blue  and  Snow 
geese  that  still  use  Louisiana  as 
wintering  grounds,  but  arrive  later 
and  later  each  year.  However,  if  the 
shortstopping  is  continued  it  will 
not  be  long  before  not  only  Canada, 
Blue,  and  Snow  geese,  but  ducks 
as  well,  will  change  their  age-old 
flight  patterns  to  the  South,  and 
Louisiana  will  see  the  last  of  its 
once  huge  migratory  waterfowl 
populations,  bringing  with  it  forever 
an  end  to  hunting  in  the  Louisiana 
marshes. 


